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The  Sears  Crescent  building  on  Cornhill, 
home  of  the  41st  office  of  The  First  National 
Bank  of  Boston,  was  built  by  one  David  Sears 
around  1840  in  Victorian  imitation  of  the  Ton- 
tine Crescent  of  Charles  Bulfinch,  the  great 
architect  of  the  Federal  Period.  Of  the  many 
structures  that  crowded  Cornhill  during  the 
19th  century,  it  is  the  only  survivor.  Looking 
out  on  the  contemporary  architecture  of  Bos- 
ton's resplendent  new  Government  Center, 
Sears  Crescent  has  been  preserved  not  as  an 
attempt  to  recreate  the  past  but  as  a  very  part 
of  the  past  itself.  As  a  matter  of  interest  to 
our  customers  and  friends,  we  present  this 
thumbnail  history  of  Cornhill. 


For  resident  and  visitor  alike,  the  irregu- 
lar streets  of  Boston  have  always  been  a  source 
of  curiosity  and  delight;  Cornhill,  named  af- 
ter an  old  London  street,  is  no  exception. 
Historically,  there  have  been  two  Cornhills  — 
or  Cornhill  districts  — in  Boston,  traversing 
different  routes  at  different  times. 

Old  Cornhill,  dating  to  1708  and  running 
from  Water  Street  to  Dock  Square  (see  map), 
was  one  of  four  roads  that  comprised  a 
meandering  route  from  Roxbury  through 
Boston.  Over  it  in  1789  passed  the  newly- 
elected  first  President  of  the  United  States  on 
his  ceremonial  visit  to  the  city  he  had  liber- 
ated from  British  occupation  13  years  earlier. 
(In  memory  of  this  occasion,  old  Cornhill  was 
redesignated  Washington  Street.)  Washing- 
ton's tour  of  Boston  was  a  pomp-laden  affair, 
including  a  procession  through  town  passing 
under  a  wondrous  triumphal  arch,  speeches 
from  the  Old  State  House  balcony  — and  one 
ludicrously  memorable  incident. 

John  Hancock,  then  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth,  was  a  man  whose  vanity  on 
occasion  overcame  his  nobler  qualities.  In- 
stead of  being  on  hand  to  receive  the  Presi- 
dent, Hancock,  temporary  prisoner  of  the 
illusion  that  his  station  ranked  above  Wash- 
ington's in  the  Commonwealth,  waited  for 
the  President  to  call  on  him.  Washington 
was  noticeably  irked  by  Hancock's  self- 
conceit  and,  after  an  uneasy  delay,  the  pro- 
cession got  under  way  without  the  Governor. 
Hancock,  quickly  perceiving  his  gaffe,  at- 
tempted to  remedy  the  situation  by  swathing 
his  legs  in   bandages   and   having  himself 


carried  before  Washington  to  whom  he  made 
his  apologies,  complaining  of  a  sudden  at- 
tack of  gout.  The  President  accepted  Han- 
cock's "lame"  excuse  with  the  equanamity 
befitting  a  master  statesman  and  the  ceremo- 
nies were  brought  to  a  dignified  conclusion. 

New  Cornhill,  sloping  downward  in  an 
arc  from  its  juncture  with  Court  Street  to  the 
terminus  of  Washington  at  Adams  Square, 
was  planned  in  1816  by  Uriah  Cotting,  a  lead- 
ing urban  designer  of  the  day.  First  called 
Cheapside,  then  Market  Street  and  finally,  in 
1829,  Cornhill,  the  new  street  was  quickly  ap- 
proved for  its  combination  of  good  looks  and 
practicality.  Not  only  was  careful  attention 
paid  in  its  design  to  the  convenience  and 
commercial  advantage  of  its  route  but  strict 
specifications  were  laid  down  concerning  the 
quality  of  materials  and  method  of  construc- 
tion for  buildings  raised  along  the  street. 
Among  the  first  to  commend  New  Cornhill 
was  John  Quincy  Adams  who,  upon  return- 
ing here  in  1817  from  his  ministerial  post  in 
England,  cited  the  street  as  one  of  numerous 
improvements  in  the  City  "contributing  to 
the  elegance  and  comfort  of  the  place." 

Although  this  graceful  access  to  the  mar- 
ket district  and  waterfront  around  Faneuil 


Hall  was  intended  as  a  merchant  district,  the 
traffic  for  which  it  won  enduring  distinction 
was  not  "business"  in  the  most  common 
sense  of  the  word.  Almost  from  the  start 
booksellers  and  publishers  congregated  along 
Cornhill.  Religious,  social  and  political  think- 
ers established  offices  and  meeting  places 
there.  In  the  decades  between  1830  and  1870, 
often  called  the  "golden"  or  "flowering"  pe- 
riod of  American  thought,  Cornhill  became 
known  as  the  intellectual  hub  of  The  Hub. 

Emerson,  Lowell  and  Whittier  — who,  in 
1853,  published  his  Poems  on  Cornhill  — met 
regularly  in  a  musty  corner  at  the  rear  of 
Burnham's  book  store,  later  known  as  Cole- 
worthy's  and  finally  as  the  Brattle  Book  Shop, 
in  the  Sears  Crescent  building.  Here  also  in 
later  days  the  famed  "Yankee  from  Olympus," 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  maintained  his  law 
offices.  Nearby,  William  Lloyd  Garrison  pub- 
lished the  'Liberator'  through  which,  as 
Wendell  Phillips  noted,  he  "announced  the 
principle,  arranged  the  method,  gathered 
the  forces,  enkindled  the  zeal,  started  the 
argument  and,  finally,  marshalled  the  nation 
for  and  against  slavery  in  a  conflict  that  came 
near  rending  the  nation." 

Close  at  hand  were  the  Anti-Slavery  So- 


ciety  and  an  active  branch  of  the  Under- 
ground Railroad  whose  members  partici- 
pated in  several  daring  attempts  to  assist  run- 
away slaves  who  had  fled  to  that  sanctuary. 
One  supporter  of  the  Underground  Railroad 
was  J.  J.  Jewett  of  Cornhill,  who  published 
the  first  American  edition  of  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe's  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.  This  controver- 
sial novel  had  been  first  published  in  England 
as  the  result  of  its  refusal  by  a  number  of 
more  timorous  American  publishers  who 
feared  that  its  appearance  might  disrupt  deli- 
cate trade  relations  with  the  Southern  states. 
Jewett  sold  3000  copies  the  first  day  alone 
and  300,000  during  the  first  year.  In  later 
years,  President  Lincoln  would  refer  to  the 
bloody  conflict  between  the  states  as  "Mrs. 
Stowe's  War." 

Scores  of  other  thinkers,  reformers  and 
zealots  of  every  stripe  imaginable  brought 
their  ideas  to  fruition  and  their  tracts  to  print 
on  Cornhill.  Among  them  were  Horace  Mann, 
the  most  influential  educator  of  his  day  and 
father  of  the  public  school  system,  the  phil- 
osopher Lysander  Spooner  and  the  vegetarian 
and  flour  magnate.  Dr.  Sylvester  Graham, 
who  claims  his  niche  in  immortality  as  creator 
of  the  Graham  Cracker. 


Although  Uriah  Cotting  had  been  the 
founder  and  developer  of  New  Cornhill,  he 
appears  to  have  retained  no  property  there 
for  himself.  Desiring  a  piece  of  the  action,  he 
subsequently  approached  David  Sears  to  see 
if  he  would  sell  him  a  building  opposite  the 
Crescent.  Sears  had  a  deep-seated  distrust  of 
currency  and  proposed  a  1000-year  lease  at 
an  annual  rental  of  10  tons  of  iron,  payable 
in  quarterly  instalments.  Cotting  agreed  and 
the  terms  of  this  odd  arrangement  were  regu- 
larly met  right  down  to  1929  when  more  mod- 
ern methods  of  payment  were  substituted. 

As  the  19th  century  drew  to  a  close,  Corn- 
hill gradually  ceded  its  position  of  national 
preeminence  among  publisher  and  book- 
sellers, although  the  street  still  bustled  with 
book  shops.  After  its  heyday  had  passed,  an 
ambience  of  nostalgia  and  quaintness  suf- 
fused the  place,  attracting  scholars,  casual 
browsers  and,  in  their  student  days,  such 
young  men  of  destiny  as  Theodore  and 
Franklin  Roosevelt  and  John  F.  Kennedy. 

Today,  of  all  Cornhill's  picturesque  old 
buildings,  only  Sears  Crescent  remains  to 
serve  the  New  Boston  and  to  remind  us  of 
the  part  played  by  Cornhill  during  those 
years  of  our  nation's  cultural  blossoming. 


